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"Restraint of Tbade." — The following anecdote is related of a member 
of the Baltimore bar, and is vouched for as authentic. It seems that some 
years ago certain members of the bar made it their daily practice to visit 
the police stations and the city jail to solicit the cases of prisoners who 
were awaiting trial. This practice became a pernicious evil, and the legis- 
lature adopted a heroic measure to stamp it out. An act was therefore 
passed which subjected any attorney to the payment of a fine who solicited 
criminal cases. A certain advance exponent of modern shystery thereupon 
consulted one of the leaders of the Baltimore bar and inquired whether the 
act aforementioned was constitutional. The brilliant lawyer critically 
examined the law, and expressed the opinion that the act was entirely 
within the bounds of constitutionality. The advance exponent of modern 
shystery then remarked that he did not concur in the opinion of his learned 
brother. 

L. B. — "Pray tell me, then in what particular is the act unconstitu- 
tional '!" 

A. E. of M. S. — "Why, sir, because it's in restraint of trade." — Law 
Notes. 



John Bacon of one of the English County Courts is somewhat of a judicial 
wit. Sitting in the Bloomsbury County Court, he relieved the proceedings 
with a number of witty sayings: "I don't like actions which are brought 
for the sake of principle," he observed; " they show sometimes how the 
word principle may become a euphemism for malice." "And you borrowed 
the money from your aunt, did you?" he asked a very self-confident and 
well-dressed young man. "Most people borrow from their uncle." "I don't 
think the lady means exactly what she says," said a young solicitor, who 
was taking great pains over a case. "No woman ever does," replied His 
Honor; " go on with the case, we may discover what she does mean by and 
by." "What do you do for a living?" he asked a plaintiff who was suspected 
of malingering. "I am an invalid, your Honor." "I have heard of that as 
a profession before, but you are the first I have ever heard admit it." To a 
very voluble debtor His Honor remarked: "If you had tried as hard to 
pay as you are now trying to convince me of your honesty, you might have 
been saved the trouble of coming here today." "I am surprised," he 
observed, in ironical tones, "that my occupation still exists. The debtors 
who come here are all so honest, and the creditors all so reasonable, that I 
really wonder why there should be any trouble in the world." — National 
Corporation Reporter. 



